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TERMS: 

The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O, C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the. 


Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per q ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does #of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Samilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 











women and children of the C Ye 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are ly receiving applications for ad- 


mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full.. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
jommmnition right where they are. 
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THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 


I. 


S in the personal history of men and wo- 
men every thing centers around the union 
of two, so in the greater history of nations 
there is a similar law of duality. Groups and 
masses combine by the order of male and fe- 
male as well as individuals. Hence history it- 
self, to the philosophic eye, appears as an ex- 
tended novel, ending in the marriage of its 
heroes and heroines. Ancient history, in par- 
ticular, all converges to a plot which, though 
wrought out on a national scale and with super- 
natural accompaniments, is as truly a love-and- 
wedding story as any of Bulwer or Dickens. 
The parties to this romange were two peoples 
—the Jewish and Greek: and it is the history 
of their growth and the development of their 
love and final union which forms the epic of 
humanity. 


Among all the figures in the world’s story 
the Jew stands first. Who was the Jew? The 
account of his origin goes back nearly 5,000 
years, to the time when God found a herdsman 
on the plains of Mesopotamia in whom he 
could commence the culture of obedience and 
intuitional faith. This was, we may say, the 
birth of history. A\\ before had been gestation 
and preparation. From the call of Abraham 
mankind began to march. From that time the 
Jew with his faculty of intuition and obedience, 
was the manchild of the race. We follow him 
through the bitter Egyptian schooling of his 
childhood, through the headstrong wayward- 
ness of his youth and the corrections of the 
wilderness. In those depths of suffering and 
chastening the Jew was brought face to face 
with his Maker as no other people ever were. 
The fiery ordeal of those years sent him on to 
earnest manhood, when, at the command of 
God we see him driving out the Canaanites and 
taking possession of their land. Next we 
find him carrying the great burden of Mosaic 
law and ceremony, and asserting against the 
world the unity of God. ‘The strife with idola- 
try in all around him and in the temptations 
of his own senses, was long and hard. Again 
and again he fell, but ever renewed the fight. 
Should he worship the stars of heaven or call 
on images made with hands? All other nations 
didso. Should 4e bow down to these sense 
less things? No! never could he forget that 
the God of Sinai was one and invisible. And 
so he kept the faith though flaming furnaces, 
and hungry lions yawned upon his refusal of 
idol-worship. Yet stern and strenuous and 
masculine as were the virtues of the Jew, he 
also had his chords of tenderness and his fields 
of art. David sung in melting strains his hu- 
mility, his sorrow, his love of God and of his 
people. Solomon lavished his wealth on a 
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gorgeous temple and carried the kingdom to 
the summit of its glory. Afterwards a suc- 
cession of prophets embodied in sublime poems 
the spiritual visions which the ripening experi- 
ence of the nation gave to their sight. But 
the spiri€f of all these manifestations was in- 
tense, introspective, devotional, unitary. They 
were qualities that rendered the Jew the one 
masculine figure of antiquity. In him we 
have evidently found the hero of our story. 
Where shall we look for his feminine counter- 
part? 


On a part of the Mediterranean coast almost 
fronting Palestine and but a few day’s journey 
distant, lies a peninsula broken by numerous 
bays and surrounded by many islands. It is 
the classic land of Greece. The roots of the 
Greek nation go back in tradition almost to the 
time of Abraham; but for 1300 years after- 
ward its history is mostly a mass of fable, com- 
posed of the actions of imaginary heroes, gods, 
and demigods. We know, however, that during 
this time the character and mind of the nation 
were being nourished and formed by contact 
with the best civilization that was extant. 


* Egypt and Chaldea and Persia poured the 


treasures of their ancient culture into the re- 
ceptive mind of the Greek. His situation was 
central to all the learning of the world. The 
neighboring sea made him a navigator, and 
commerce brought wealth and art. Gradually 
the sun of a splendid civilization rose in Greece, 
lighting all the mists of antiquity and sending 
its rays down even to us. First came Homer, 
whose epic formed, we may say, the Bible of 
Greece. It is primitive and pagan compared 
with our standard of thought, but it is full of 
fire, and taught with the earnestness of in- 
spiration the sentiments of public duty, glory 
and patriotism. It also suited the Greeks by its 
artistic purity of taste. After him followed a 
long list of poets, from whose works—many of 
them preserved only in fragments—we may 
judge of the immense intellectual force and 
genius that wrought in their production. The 
Drama then was invented and _ flourished ; 
Architecture bloomed forth in those magnifi- 
cent temples whose ruins still serve as models 
of the highest grace. ‘The Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian columns, whose proportions time 
has failed to alter or improve, then had their 
birth ; and probably there is not a line of 
beauty used in the construction of our dwell- 
ings, in the moulding of our doors or the cor- 
nices of our roofs, but was perfected in the 
busy brains of Greek architects more than 
2,000 years ago. ‘The soil of Greece is thick- 
ly strown with the remains of temples, theaters, 
aqueducts, and monumental works. The fer- 
tility of the Greeks in sculpture is shown by 
the fact that 3,000 statues are said to have 
been collected at one of their sacred shrines, 
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In the arts of rhetoric and oratory, their works 
are as yet acknowledged to be unsurpassed ; 
and in philosophy, the great names which pur- 
sue us wherever we go, are Greek. And all 
this without a newspaper, without the mari- 
ner’s compass, without telegraph or railroad, 
without a printed book. 

We have been accustomed to study and re- 
vere Hebrew history as it is presented in the 
Bible; and the special manifestations of God 
there made, have perhaps led us to think that 
in Palestine alone was the light of his presence 
displayed. We may have thought that the 
cultivation cf the Greeks grew up outside of his 
providential plan, and that brilliant as that cul- 
ture was, it was after all a product of mere 
paganism, and as such was fit for nothing but to 
be destroyed. But this is far from doing justice 
to the case. A more enlarged view will show 
us that whatever may have been the specific 
faults of the Greek character, it was after all, 
next tothat of the Jew, a chosen vessel of 
God ; that in fact the Greek was intended and 
destined to be the counterpart of the Jew—to 
form his glory and bride. 

Here in the formation of these two unique 
figures of antiquity, in their development 
side by side, we see the art of the Great Novel- 
ist. Imagination can scarcely do justice to 
either, or overstate the matchless adjustment 
of their qualites to each other. The Jew 
represented unity, the Greek variety; the Jew 
had depth and sublimity, the Greek was plea- 
sure-loving but of unerring, miraculous taste. 
Duty was the passion of the one, beauty the 
passion of the other. ‘The Jew cultivated his 
moral and spiritual nature, the Greek his ideal 
and intellectual. The one sought internal 
righteousness by means of the law, the other 
sought external grace and beauty by the means 
of art; and both, we must conclude, were to 
a certain extent inspired in their vocation. 

Thus in these two nations at every point we 
see a perfect display of the masculine and femi- 
nine elements respectively ; and the closer our 
examination the more complete does their 
contrasted harmony appear. We might make 
out a fancied parallelism even in the great 
personages of their history. Homer stands 
over against Moses, Pericles may be compared 
to Solomon, and the story of Socrates presents 
a striking analogy with that of Chnst. In 
another paper we will trace some of the 
incidents attending the union of these two 
predestined lovers.—G. W. Noyes. 


EXPERIENCE. 





[fo those who have struggled with disease, the follow- 
ing narration of personal experience may be of in- 
terest :] 


URING the past year I have been ina 

great conflict with disease, greater than 
has been generally known in the family. The 
darkest and most hopeless time with me through 
it all was just before the Turkish Bath was 
started at Wallingford. 

For many months I had resorted to fasting 
as well as prayer to break through the spirit 
of unbelief which prevented me from realizing 
the healing power of Christ in my body as I 
had done so many times in the past. The ene- 
my seemed to be gaining ground and my pow- 





ers of endurance to be growing weaker untii 
finally I reached a point where I felt that help 
must come from some source, or I could not 
keep my trouble a secret any longer. 

The temptation was strong upon me to turn 
to the doctors for help; but it looked so dark 
and hopeless in that direction that [ prayed 
with renewed earnestness for light to see what 
was best to do; andit came. For a moment I 
seemed to stand face to face with death, and in 
my desperation I said aloud: 

“If die I must, I will de game. J will trust 
God. I would rather die if it is His will, than 
dishonor the Truth.” 

As I uttered the words I realized an almighty 
energy back of them and in response felt a 
wave of warmth and resurrection life starting 
from the pit of my stomach and flowing through 
my body. In that hour it was again easy to 
believe that the same invisible power that crea- 
ted my body could heal it of all disease even 
if it were what I had been tempted to fear—a 
cancer—and if need be, could indicate to me the 
means to be used. When the question came, 
“Will you give God the glory?” I promised 
that I would. In this baptism my faith was 
strengthened. While in an important sense, 
I had been shut up to find salvation by my own 
arm, I hada new appreciation of unity. [hadan 
impression that my health would not be re- 
stored through my own individual faith alone 
but through my union with the Community 
faith, in an organic way. The words of Christ, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name there am [ in the midst,” had a 
deeper meaning when a few hours later a 
friend called to see me, and united with me 
in praying that I might be made well. 


For many days after, I felt quite well and free 
from pain. Then the distressing symptoms re- 
turned and continued for several weeks. I did 
not feel the same anxiety as to the final result, 
believing that help would come in some way. 
My regular work has been to me so much an 
ordinance of life during this trying experience 
that I have not given it up for aday: but 
about the first of August I felt that I should 
soon be compelled to do so and be cared 
for by others if I did not have immediate re- 
lief. In this extremity I said, in brokenness of 
heart, “‘Lord, please tell me what to do.”” The 
instantaneous reply was, “Take the Turkish 
Bath.” This was as clear and distinct to my 
inner consciousness as if the words had been 
spoken audibly, and was the more surprising 
to me as I[ had tried taking it last winter and 
it only seemed to aggravate the disease. But 
I knew the voice, and obeyed at once with a 
spirit of faith. I can not describe the miracu- 
lous effect of that first bath upon me. With 
it came a baptism of resurrection life. 1 can 
not doubt the same spirit was in it that has 
gained such great victories over disease at 
Wallingford. I have taken the bath almost 
daily for two months and have constantly im- 
proved in health. Previous to this, I was ex- 
ceedingly reduced in flesh, but have since gained 
eight pounds, though a part of the time I have 
taken the bath after fasting a day. I think I 
have realized the best results from it in that way. 
I thank God for the Turkish Bath and the 
health of which it has been a medium to me, and 





confess Christ the Savior of my body through 
the union of faith and science. 
0. C., Oct. 15, 1875. 





COMMUNISM IN AMERICA. 





From the Graphic. 
THE INTERESTING RESULTS OF CHARLES NORDHOFF’S 
INVESTIGATION—-HIVES OF INDUSTRY AND CON- 
TENTMENT. 


The open letter to Mr. Charles Nordhoff, given be- 
low, furnishes a thorough review of his remarkable 
book from the standpoint of an advocate of ‘céopera- 
tion.” A portion of Mr. Nordhoff’s brief reply will 
make a fitting introduction to the letter. He says: 


“Alpine, N. F., Aug. Ul. 

“ My Dear L———: I am much obliged to you for 
your good opinion of my book. ‘he subject proves 
less interesting to the public than I imagined it would. 
I can not help thinking it of interest to workingmen ; 
but in general they are more engaged with strikes and 
eight-hour laws, which seem to me nonsense. I need not 
tell you the investigation interested me. Yours truly, 

“CHARLES NORDHOFF.” 
THE OPEN LETTER. 
New- York, August, 1875. 
Mr. Charles Nordhoff. 

Dear SirR:—Your book on “The Communistic 
Societies of the United States,” has astonished a great 
many persons, myself—whose chief object of life is the 
promotion of co-operative associations—among the 
number. While many are surprised at the nature of 
your disclosures, I, having a general acquaintance with 
the facts you rehearse, am surprised at the bo!dness and 
heartiness with which you uphold the communistic life. 
Starting before the mast as a world wanderer, you were 
‘*nine years a sailor,” and told the story of those years 
with a straightforwardness that contrasted strongly with 
Herman Melville’s exaggerated style, and the people 
accepted you forthwith as one to betrusted. You be- 
came a successful author, and, successively, acting editor 
of two very important periodicals in this city. I feared 
that you were one of those who would further only such 
reforms as were popular, and counted you out from the 
number of those who served the veiled goddess, the in- 
scrutable Isis, and let success go. But your sturdy, 
Teutonic soul has evidently been aroused at this present 
terrible exigency of our country, this haggard epoch of 
lying, stealing, and al! other immorality, to find new 
methods of saving the country. You have been natu- 
rally led to study the experiments in this New World, 
of the most thonghtful and earnest of your race. You 
discovered that many German reformers had essayed 
Communism on a religious basis in this country, and 
found peace, comfort, and wealth therein. Like a 
thorough German student you determined to spend 
several months in visiting all the communistic societies 
from Maine to Oregon. ‘The result is a bouk that is to 
me one of the most interesting of the century. When 
I heard its title I said, “*Shrewd Nordhoff; he will turn 
an honest penny by telling the story of the sufferings, 
trials, and modest suecesses of our simple communists ; 
it will be a plain unvarnished tale, nothing set down in 
malice, and nothing in Hepworth Dixon sensation style, 
but be will simply deprecate any such queer doings, 
will put his honestly-earned shekels in his pocket, 
and smoke anew the pipe of peace in his pleasant 
Highland home, wi-ile he considers whither to turn for a 
new literary venture.” 

Imagine my surprise, then, when I found your book 
one of the most outspoken and the most effective plea for 
the whole communism extant. You had the means to 
enable you to make a thorough personal inspection and 
study of the communities, and your reputation as a 
writer makes your book effective with the public. You 
have quietly, and without apology, taken hold of that 
bugbear ‘“*communism ”’—associated in the minds of 
most people with riot, bloodshed, anarchy, agrarianism, 
demagogy, fanaticism, and sluth, and showed it to’mean 
—when rightly understood—* whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report.” 

At one leap you have gone quite beyond me in a way 
that amazes me. While I have long thought and still 
think that joint-stock associations can be made more 
generally useful at present than communism, you square- 
ly take the ground that the latter is one of the most 
hopeful systems you have encountered for the elevation 
of the people. You may be right. You have seen it 
in operation. I have not. 1 claim that all that was 
needed to insure the success of Horace Greeley’s North 
American Phalanx, and the scores of similar societies 
which all finally failed, was that founding upon religion 
that you observe has been a fact inseparable from 
every one of the successful communities which you 
visited. ‘The Icarians can not be considered a success, 
though they are attached to communism so closely that 
it almost takes the place of religion with them. 

And now, what is it, in brief, that you have found in 
your long pilgrimage? You have found seventy-two 
prosperous communes under the control of eight distinct 
societies, vzz: The Shakers, established in 1794; The 


Rappists, in 1805; The Zoarites, in 1817; the Amana 
and the Bethel Communists, in 1845; the Oneidg 
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Perfectionists, in 1848; the Icarians, in 1849, and the 
Aurora Communists, in 1852. Only two of these 
societies are still under the control of their founders. 
They number in all about 5,000 persons, are scattered 
through thirteen States, in which they own 180,000 
acres. They are worth about $12,000,000. And yet 
there are people who insist that co-operation for pro- 
duction has “ always failed.” 

I can not better justify the astonishment I have ex- 
pressed concerning your book, than by quoting some 
passages from it: 

Page 18: “It appears to me an important fact that 
the communistic societies of the United States, com- 
posed for the most part of men originally farmers and 
mechanics—people of very limited means and education 
—have yet succeeded in accumulating considerable 
wealth, and at any rate, a satisfactory provision for their 
own old age and disability, and for the education of 
their children or successors. In every case, they have 
developed among their membership very remarkable 
business ability, considering their original station in 
life ; they have found among themselves leaders wise 
enough to rule, and skill sufficient to enable them to 
establish and carry on not merely agricultural operations, 
but also manufactories, and to conduct successfully 
complicated business affairs.” 

Speaking of the Zoarites of Pittsburg, O., you 
say, (p. 113): 

“It is the more wonderful to compare the people 
with what they have achieved. Bimler taught them 
self-sacrifice, a desire for heavenly things, temperance 
or moderation in all things, preference of others to 
themselves, contentment and these virtues with pru- 
dence have made Zoar what it is.” 

Page 142: “They [the Shakers] do not toil severely. 
They are not in haste to be rich, and they have found that 
for theif support, economically as they live, it is not 
necessary to make labor painful. Many hands make 
light work, and when all are interested alike, they hold 
that labor may be made, and is made, a pleasure.” 

Page 332: “Since the foundation of the [Aurora] 
colony in Oregon in 1855, it has had not a criminal 
among its members; it has sent no man to jail ; it has 
not had a lawsuit, neither among the members nor 
with outside people; it has not an insane person nor 
one blind or deaf or dumb, nor has there been any 
case of deformity.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Speaking of the wealth of communists you say 
(page 386): “I am satisfied that during its accumula- 
tion they enjoyed a greater amount of comfort and 
vastly greater security against want and demoralization 
than were obtained by their neighbors or the surrounding 
population, with better schools and opportunities of 
training for their children and far less exposure for the 
women and the aged and infirm. 

Page 387: “It seems to me that a commune to exist 
harmoniously must be composed of persons who are of 
one mind upon some question which to them shall ap- 
pear so important as to take the place of a religion, if 
it is not essentially religious.” 

Page 391: ‘* The women of a commune have, with- 
out exception, I think, far less burdensome lives than 
the women of the same class elsewhere. * * * This is 
partly because in a commune the chores which in our 
forms are often neglected by the men, and cause the 
women much unnecessary hardship and toil, are there 
brought into the general plan of work and thoroughly 
attended to. 

Page 392: “ Nothing surprised me more than (1) the 
amount and variety of business and mechanical skill 
which is found in every commune, no matter what is the 
character or intelligence of its members, and (2) the 
ease and certainty with which the brains come to the 
top.” 

Page 394: “Anyone who has felt the oppressive 
burden of even the highest and best paid kinds of ser- 
vice will see that independence and equality are great 
boons, for which many a man willingly sacrifices much 
else.” 

Page 395: ‘‘‘ How do you manage with the lazy peo- 
ple,’ I asked in many places, but there are no idlers in 
acommune. I conclude that men are not naturally idle. 
Even the ‘ Winter Shakers ’—the shifiless fellows who, 
as cold weather approaches, take refuge in Shaker and 
other communes, professing a desire to become mem- 
bers—even these poor creatures succumb to the system- 
atic and orderly rules of the place, and do their share of 
work without shirking until the mild spring sun tempts 
them to a freer life.” 


Page 403: ‘Possibly scientific advocates of tem- 
perance may hereafter urge a more temperate and sensi- 
ble pursuit of wealth and happiness or less eager life, 
and greater contentment is more conducive to what we 
narrowly ca!l ‘temperance’ than all the total abstinence 
pledges.” 

Page 406; “But to be fairly judged the communal 
life, as I have seen and tried to report it, must be com- 
pared with that of the mechanics and laborers in our 
cities and of the farmers in the country, aad when thus 
put in judgment I would not hesitate to say that it is in 
many ways and in almost all ways a higher and better 
and also a pleasanter life.” 

Page 407: “Though in almost all of those I have de- 
scribed a religious thought and theory enter in, it may 
nevertheless be justly said that all arose out of a deep- 
seated dissatisfaction with society as it is now consti- 
tuted—a feeling which is well-nigh yniyersal, and affects 





men and women more the more thoughtful they are ; 
that the communes continue only because in them this 
want of something better is gratified; but that one 
could not long exist whose members had not in the first 
place, by adverse circumstances, oppression, or wrong, 
been made to feel very sensibly the need of something 
better.” 

Page 415: “On the moral side the gain is evidently 
great. In a society so intimately bound together, if 
there are slight tendencies to evil in any member they 
are checked and controlled by the prevailing public 
sentiment. The possibility of providing with ease and 
without the expenditure of money, good training, and 
education for children, is an immense advantage for the 
commune over the individualist who is a farmer or 
mechanic in a new country. The social advantages are 
very great and evident. Finally, the effect of the com- 
munal life upon the individual is good. Diversity of 
employments, as I have noticed in another chapter, bur- 
dens the faculties. Ingenuity and mechanical dexterity 
are developed to a surprising degree in a commune, as 
well as business skill. The constant necessity of living 
in intimate association with others and taking into con- 
sideration their prejudices and weaknesses makes the 
communist somewhat a man of the world, teaches him 
self-restraint, gives him a liberal and tolerant spirit, 
makes him an amiable being. Why are all communists 
remarkably clean? I imagine largely because filth and 
carelessness would be unendurable in so large a family, 
and because system and method are absolutely neces- 
sary to existence.” 

Page 417: “ Finally, I repeat that no one can play at 
communism. It is earnest work and requires perse- 
verance, patience, and all other manly qualities: But 
if I compare the life in a contented, prosperous, that is to 
say successful, commune, with the life of an ordinary far- 
mer or mechanic, even in our prosperous land, and more 
especially with the lives of the workingmen and their 
families in our great cities, I must confess that the com- 
munist life is so much freer from care and risk, so much 
better in many ways aud in all natural aspects that I 
sincerely wish it might have further development in the 
United States.” 

Truly all this “ out-Herods Herod.” These passages 
are golden words to me—not because I am ready for 
communism, but because they are most forcible argu- 
ments in favor of merely co-operative home and busi- 
ness, as weil as sheer communism. 


Most people think the associative life has a dulling 
effect. You say it wonderfully develops skill and in- 
genuity. A commune is usually considered synonymous 
with all manner of unbridled license, selfish sloth, self- 
ish jealousy, bickering, hardship for women, irreligion, 
dreariness, sameness, intolerance, and squalor. You 
have found it most orderly and moral. There are no 
idlers. The removal of fear of want and suffering, fos- 
ters generousness and unselfishness. Communists live 
scores of years without quarrels or lawsuits. Women 
are far more tenderly cared for than in the same class 
elsewhere. In religion they are most saintly ; their life 
is full of change and quiet merriment ; they enjoy all 
the variety of a city life. Constant mingling with many 
minds makes them tolerant. And, lastly, Communists 
are all neat and clean. 

Surely this new evangel of yours is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

But the principal value of your book, to my thinking, 
lies in the fact that you have overthrown for all time the 
arguments of the Shakers, Oneidans, and the extreme 
Fourierites that a socialistic life can not be maintained 
without destroying the marriage relation. In nearly all 
the German communes you visited the usual conjugal 
state was maintained, and still they prospered. You 
have thus, by one strong effort and by aid of your popu- 
larity as a writer, finished a fight that I have been en- 
gaged in for many years, and won a victory for the truth 
and right the value of which, I think, you do not your- 
self appreciate. 

The possibility of permanent prosperity in integrai 
or entire socialism—that is association in all the rela- 
tions of life—having been conclusively demonstrated, 
and that great bugbear, the supposed immorality of the 
associative life, having been destroyed, there remains 
no reason why the masses of the American people 
should not attempt it ; and Ido not see how you, with 
the light you now possess, can refrain from active 
participation in some socialistic experiment. I trust, 
however, that you will become convinced, as I am, that 
the skillfully wrought systems of guaranteeism, de- 
veloped by insurance and other societies, are all to be 
utilized in the progress of the co-operative movement. 
The communist never can be sure that he is not enjoy- 
ing either more or less than he actually earns, whereas, 


_in general co-operation, carefully adjusted, absolute 


justice between man and man is possible. 
Truly yours, SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
HERE are many persons in the world, who 
are ambitious to receive an education, but 
who find themselves too poor, perhaps, to euter 
college or to gain information by traveling. The 
following account of “The Society to encourage 
studies at home,” js interesting, and points out a 





method for acquiring knowledge within the reach 
of every one: 
STUDY AFTER SCHOOL DAYS. 


Boston, Sept.23.—Tho modest Society to Encour- 
age Studies at Home, which has its local home in 
this city, about to begin its third year, and the 
measure of success already gained confirms those 
interested in the belief that it occupies a useful and 
really important place. The Society is as simple 
in its organization as can well be. A committee of 
ten ladies constitute the management, and a gentle- 
men well known for his scholarship and for his in- 
terest in all matters relating to sound education is 
Chairman, his duties consisting, I believe in presid- 
ing at the single meeting of the Society which is 
held in the course of a year. The only other offi- 
cer isa Secretary and a Treasurer, one lady filling 
both offices. The rules in force for ladies who 
desire to join the Society are brief and simple: The 
members must be at least seventeen years old; 
they must pay each a fee of two dollars a year at 
the beginning of each term to meet expenses of 
printing, postage, etc.; they are expected to try to 
devote a certain amount of time each day, or each 
week, to their work as members; when joining, 
each lady can procure a programme of studies from 
the Secretary, and when she has selected the 
branch or branches she wishes to pursue, she in- 
forms the Secretary of her choice and receives in 
return the directions and questions which have 
been prepared for the course she has selected, at 
the same time being informed to which member of 
the Committee and at what stated times she is ex- 
pected to report her progress, when she will be 
supplied with further lists and directions. The 
books selected are as far as possible such as can be 
easily obtained, either by private purchase, which 
is desirable, or, in case of more expensive ones, 
from the libraries and book-clubs, the Society itself 
lending a few at a trifling charge to cover postage, 
and wear and tear, while advice is given when ask- 
ed with regard to the purchase of the books. The 
term for study is from Oct. 1 to June 1, when a 
meeting is held in some private house in Boston, 
where all the members are invited to hear the re- 
sults of the year, and to take part in the giving and 
receiving of certificates and diplomas. 

These rules indicate the simple plan pursued, 
and it is at once evident how unconventional it is, 
and how far removed from the customary system 
of compulsion. It is meant in yeneral for those 
girls who have finished their education, in common 
parlance, but have just begun to have a genuine 
love of reading and study. It appeals to their 
enthusiasm, and seeks rather to guide and direct 
the enthusiasm than to invoke it ; to cultivate habits 
of study partially formed rather than to take un- 
formed, untutored minds and instill first principles. 
It supposes a good groundwork of education in 
the first place, betore it undertakes to edify further. 
Then it brings into play, too, the delightful relation 
which may so naturally exist between an elder and 
a younger lady, and all under a simple system 
which is not embarrassed by too complicated a 
machinery. 

The Society has from the first avoided publicity, 
and especially when the plan was in its experi- 
mental phase, the ladies were wholly unwilling to 
have the operation publicly discussed. Now that 
the experiment has borne the test of time, the re- 
sults are such as to make them confident, and 
while they still keep the Society strictly a private 
one, they have permitted their circulars to pass 
now and then into the hands of those who are 
likely to use them in a more public manner. I do 
not feel at liberty to mention the names of any of 
those engaged in this excellent Society, but as 
they stand on the circular they represent families 
that have been long associated withthe literary, 
scientific and educational interests of the city. 

The last general meeting, held in June, gave 
occasion for some interesting reports as to the ac- 
tivity of the Society. Eighty-two names appeared 
on the list for the second term, and of these twen- 
ty-three students were present from various places 
in the New England States and New York; the 
places with which correspondence is held are scat- 
tered over the country, in thirty-five towns, in thir- 
teen States, the most remote being Indiana and 
Tennessee. The records as kept indicate the 
quality of work done by each student, and it ap- 
pears that there was more than seventy per cent. 
of satisfactory work, with eight per cent. of total 
failure; in other words, fifty-nine students had 
done well, of whom twenty-eight took highest 
rank, thirteen second rank, and eighteen third 
rank, while seven had withdrawn or failed to re- 
pert. This was a double gain on the first term, 
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when there was only forty-five names and sixty per 
cent. of satisfactory work. The courses open to 
the students had been six, and I give these in the 
order in which they were preferred by students, 
with the number choosing each; some students of 
course, took more than one: 


English Literature was selected by forty-three. 

History was selected by thirty-one. 

Science was selected by sixteen. 

German was selected by ten. 

French was selected by eight. 

Art was selected by six. 

To give some idea of the course in English 
literature, I add the list of books given to students 
taking that subject: Spalding’s History of English 
Literature; Chambers’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture, or Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, which is preferable. After these, in chrono- 
logical order, separate works of great authors, with 
special criticism, as Bacon’s Essays, with Macau- 
ley’s Essays on Bacon; Milton’s Areopagitica, 
with Seeley’s Essay; Selections from Addison 
and Goldsmith, with Thackeray’s Lectures on the 
Humorists, and others similarly chosen. Then 
students who would like to make a careful study of 
some of Shakespeare’s plays, with illustrative 
reading, are given the opportunity. 

It is of course impossible to state results in 
more than general terms, but perhaps some idea 
can be formed of the character of the work sought 
from the students by naming the titles of three 
essays which were read at the meetings, eight 
essays having been sent in: 

I. On the Political Aspect of Europe at the be- 
ginning of the Sixteenth Century. 


11. On Some Works of Art, as Described by 


Wornum, Compared with the Rules of Lessing. 

III. On the Witches in Shakespeare’s Tragedy 
of Macbeth. 

The Society was suggested by a similar one in 
London, and I do not see why the plan can not be 
taken up in half a dozen different cities and towns 
by committees working quite independently of 
each other, though no doubt the Boston ladies 
would gladly aid in such establishment by advice 
drawn from their own experience. The charm of 
the Society, in my mind, is in the freedom with 
which it works, being able constantly to adjust it- 
self to whatever minds it may include, requiring no 
elaborate system of regulation, checks, and re- 
wards, and not concealing flimsy work under osten- 
tatious names.— 77tbune. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1875. 


General Rutherford Hayes is elected Gover- 
nor of Ohio, his opponent, Allen, being defeated 
by some 4,000 votes. This will unquestionably set- 
tle some grave political and financial doubts which 


have been undermining public confidence. Gen. 
Hayes is the right man for the place. He has 


good, honest, capable blood in his veins, and would 
be our candidate for President of the United 
States if we were to take part in the coming elec- 
tion. Those who want the best man for our next 
President can not do better than to nominate 
Ohio’s new Governor. 


The open letter from Mr. Samuel Leavitt which 
we publish on another page gives an interesting 
review of Mr. Nordhoff’s book on Communities. 
It also shows how favorably a certain class of 
people look upon association and co-operation, and 
what a nervous dread they have had of Commu- 
nism, on account of its supposed immorality. 
Mr. Leavitt seems mightily astonished that there 
is any thing in Communism which respectable 
people can afford to indorse or even investigate 
In one or two of his concluding paragraphs he lays 
open the weakness he has contracted as a mere 
theorist on such matters. He says: 


“But the principal value of your book, to my 
thinking, lies in the fact that you have overthrown 
for all time the arguments of the Shakers, Oneidans, 
and the extreme Fourierites, that a socialistic life 


| 


_ doubtedly be maintained without disturbing the | 


Leavitt imputes to us. 





can not be maintained without destroying the mar- 
riage relation.” 


We have never made any such argument as Mr. 
Some forms of socialism 
a little closer than that of ordinary society can un- 


marriage relation. But when one sets out to plan 
a form of socialism in which selfishness shall have 
no place he at once encounters marriage, which is 
one of its strongholds. That is our argument, 
and it was by following it out logically that we be- 
came bible Communists striving to live in the 
Pentecostal spirit. 

Finally Mr. Leavitt advocates the popular sys- 
tems of guaranteeism, and says: 

“ The Communist never can be sure that he is 
not enjoying either more or less than he actually 
earns, whereas, in general co-operation, carefully 
adjusted, absolute justice between man and man 
is possible.” 

This sentence is a fair exhibition of the mental 
bias such theorists are apt to acquire. The author 
of it has no conception of an unselfish life. With 
him every thing is referred to self. He must enjoy 
exactly what he earns—no more, no less. He has not 
learned that there is a pleasure in earning something 
for others to enjoy. There is a possible life in true 
Communism in which such exalted objects are be- 
fore the individual that he almost entirely loses the 
habit of self-reference. He is willing to serve 
without any expectation of an exact recompense 
in external comforts ; and it is this very condition 
of mind and heart which leads each member of 
such a society to look out for the welfare of every 
other member. In this way more exact justice is 
done than can be possible where each is striving 
for himself to see that he has exactly what is due 
him. This is evidently true, because in selfishness 
the strong help themselves, while in unselfishness 
they also help the weak. F. W. S. 


NECESSIT'Y OF BELIEF. 

KEPTICAL philosophy declares that all knowl- 

edge is an educt of experience ; the mind is a 
tabula rasa—\ike a blank sheet of paper, some 
say—upon which are written or impressed ideas, 
conceptions, knowledge, which come from ex- 
perience, and we should believe nothing which is 
not confirmed by our experience, and for which we 
can not give areason. Whether it appears in the 
form of Idealism or Materialism, this philosophy re- 
jects what are commonly called primary beliefs, 
truths of intelligence, intuitive knowledge, and will 
not accept the deliverances of consciousness as 
testimony to their truth, though it admits the fact 
of their existence. 

But is not belief without reason for the same, 
necessary? As to some things, must we not be 
limited to knowing /¢Aaé they are, unable to know 
how or why they can be? Are we not compelled 
in any field of inquiry to repose at last on proposi- 
tions which we accept without proof; which are 
manifested to us as facts, and of which conscious- 
ness assures us under the form of simple belief? 

This necessity appears in two ways. 
things, we can not possibly conceive in our minds 
that the deliverance of consciousness is not true. 
Take a simple example of what we call necessary 
truths. Locke states it in these words: “He 
would be thought void of common sense who 
asked, on the one side, or on the other went to 
give, a reason, why it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be:” thus stating the law 
of contradiction, a necessary truth in philosophy. 
Consciousness says a thing is, or is not; it can 
not at once exist and not exist. This is logically 


impossible, and needs no evidence or demonstra- 
tion; we accept what consciousness manifests ; 
we simply believe from a necessity of our nature. 
Again, of some things, while it is conceivable that 


Of some . 





the deliverances of consciousness may possibly be 
false, yet practically we are obliged to receive 
them and deal with them as though they were true. 
For instance, we look at any external object—a 
tree—now, in theory, according to the philosophy 
of the Idealists, we may suppose that the object 
we are conscious of perceiving is not actually a 
tree, but only a mode of operation of our own 
mind ; that it only exists in us and is not an exter- 
nal object at all. At the same time, it is impossi- 
ble for us to think that it does not appear to be 


| external, and our consciousness compels us to re- 


gard it as external, as without and not within us. 
We may speculatively maintain that the tree is 
only a representation or image in our mind, but we 
can not make our consciousness testify in that 
way ; hence, we can not practically believe what 
we thus speculatively insist upon, but we must and 
do from the same necessity of our nature practi- 
cally believe what our consciousness manifests. 
And so, even Hume, and many others like him, 
acknowledge the fact of natural and necessary be- 
lief, though they stoutly deny its truth. J. w. T. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 





E often hear the expression, science and 

religion, as if there were some inherent 
antagonism or marked distinction between these 
terms, which does not apply to other depart- 
meats of humar. intezest. 

There can be no antagonism between the 4#ow- 
ing of one thing and the knowing of another. 
Science really means KNOWN TRUTH; and you 
might as well say, science avd astronomy ; or sci- 
ence and chemistry ; or science ad physics, as to 
say science and religion. 

Religious knowledge is just as scientific as any 
other knowledge; and religion that is worth any 
thing is just as scientific as is our knowledge of 
the stars, or of chemical combination. 

One who claims to know God, and who believes 
that he is an ever present, living, loving Father, 
may be as truly scientific in such knowledge as he 
who understands the Laws of Kepler. 

The universe, as far as we understand it, isa 
unit, and there is no more necessity, or occasion 
for conflict between the different departments of 
knowledge, than there would be for you and me to 
quarrel over my knowledge of the garret, or your 
knowledge of the cellar; or for a farmer anda 
mechanic to each deny that the other’s knowledge 
was scientific; or for the professor in mathema- 
tics to tell the professor of languages that his 
knowledge was unscientific. 

Some will say, ‘“‘O there is no conflict between 
science and religion, but simply a quarrel between 
scientific and religious me.” 

We see but little force in this distinction. Toa 
man who is really scientific, ALL KNOWLEDGE is 
scientific. To aman who, without investigating says 
religious knowledge is unscientific, or, translated 
into English, mere guesswork and sensation, we 
would say, you are no more capable of judging 
the facts in the case, than a coal-miner would be 
capable of judging of the truths of astronomy. 
Whenever a so-called scientific man denies the 
truth of religion, or of any other department of 
knowledge which he has not first carefully and 
conscientiously investigated, he can no longer be 
called in the broadest sense, a man of science. 
He knows there is a garret to the house because 
he has lived in it, and examined it, but denies that 
there is any thing underneath, simply because he 
has never gone down stairs! G. E. Cc. 


Those who have resources within themselves, 
who can dare to live alone, want friends the least, 
but at the same time know how to prize them the 
most.—Lacon, 
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HUMORS OF THE TURKISH BATH. 





DEAR CIRCULAR :—Our experience in the Turk- 
ish-Bath business is full of incident and interest, | 
a great deal of which is unreportable in any way | 
to be made appreciable to your readers. While it 
deals with the stern realities of life sufficiently to 
keep constantly before our minds the fact that we 
are in a conflict with disease and death, yet it has 
also a humorous side. The real and the ridiculous 
come into such close contact that the very contrast 
leaves us in doubt almost which to laugh at. Mr. 
G.N. Miller has taken advantage of some of our fun- 
ny incidents at the Baths and portrayed them in the 
following humorous etchings: 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. | 
| 





No. 1.—Mr. Bilious Briggs, feeling very blue and 
looking very yellow, at last yields to the en- 
treaties of his friends and sets out for the 
Wallingford Turkish Bath. 








No. 2.—On arriving at the Bath he describes his 
sad case to the attendant and is invited to 
disrobe. 














No. 4.—But is soon pleasantly aroused by finding 
that he is perspiring like a man mowing. 





|: No. 8.—MM? 
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No. 5.—Mr. Briggs experiences new and delightful 
sensations while being ** shampooed.” 


No. 6.—Amazement of Mr. Briggs at the result 
of the shampooing. 





No. 7.—Intense satisfaction of Mr. Briggs on be- 
ing “ sprayed off.” 


7 i Feel like anew man * 
—— >. DSS 
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.. Briggs takes leave of the attendant. 


The first 
man who came to us with his arm in a sling saying 
in a surly tone, 

' “I’m a rheumatic old beggar, that’s what’s the 
matter with me.” 

He left us “all smiles” and out of pain. 

The uninitiated are sometimes embarrassed 
about disrobing. 


was suggested by a gruff old gentle | 


trembling, not knowing what horrible thing is com- 
ing upon them next. 

The amazement of Mr. Briggs is only an exag- 
geration of what we hear every day. 

“ Does all that dirt come off me? 
never thought I was as dirty as that.” 

A man who came Sunday morning before going 
to church, remarked, 

“Sure, and if the priest scrubs me inside as well 
as you’re doing my skin I’ll have a good job done 
for me this Sunday.” 


Well! I 











No. 9.—Mr. Briggs, feeling his youth renewed, 
caps a five-barred fence on his way home. 
r/ barred fenc j ry I 
ntense astonishment of one of the villagers. 
Int tonishment of the villag 


A lady who had been for years troubled with 
rheumatism suggested the last sketch ; on coming 
out of her first bath she said that she felt as if 
she could jump over a five-barred fence. Another 
rheumatic patient said, “‘ Now unhitch your horses, I 
can drag you all home,” etc., but to such exclama- 
tions there is no end. Your readers will please ac- 
cept the etchings as a fair representation of the hu- 
mor of our Wallingford Turkish Bath. A. E. 

P. S.—It has just occurred to us that proprietors 
of Turkish Baths may find use for the above cuts, 
and upon inquiry we find that we can supply the 
electrotypes fully mounted, ready to print from, at | 
five dollars the set. Give us the name of the locali- 
ty and any Bath can be substituted for Wallingford. 

W. C., Oct. 16, 1875. 


HOME ITEATS. 


ONEIDA. 


Thursday, Oct. 7th.—A \arge delegation left for 
W. C. this morning consisting of, Mr. E. H. 
Hamilton and Miss E. Hutchins, Mrs. S. K. Dunn, 
and five of the children, Theodora Campbell, 
Anna Bolles, Maud Barron, Agnes Woolworth 
and Gertrude Noyes. 


THE Community farmers are well satisfied with 
the results of their exhibition of stock at the au- 
tumnal fairs. At the fair of the Lenox Farmers 
and Mechanics Association and at the great Cen- 
tral State Fair held at Utica their Ayrshires at- 
tracted much attention and bore away the first 
prizes. Their Holsteins had the same good luck 
beth at Oneida and at the Eastern State Fair held 
at Albany. 


THE following letter received a few days ago 
from a botanist in Hungary is interesting as show- 
ing how far a dried plant may travel and how it 
may introduce persons to each other who are sepa- 
rated by an ocean and a continent. It was ad- 





“Ts it absolutely necessary,” they ask, “to strip 
to the skin?” 

“No! but you will get your clothes wet if you 
don’t.” 

So they strip and sit in the hot-room in fear and 





dressed to Wm. A. Hinds: 
** Budapest, Hungary, Sept. 18, 1875. 
“DeaR Str :—Having sometimes received from 
different berbariums for exchange plants which were 
collected and prepared by you, I feel a great desire o 


| 
| 
| 
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entering with you in a direct connection for exchange. 
If you feel disposed to accept these wishes, I am in the 
agreeable situation to offer you a considerable quantity 
of the rare species of Hungary, Transylvania, Istria and 
the Alps. 
“ Awaiting your kind reply, I remain, dear sir, 
“Your very obedient servant, 
“ RICHTER Lajos.” 


THE last of our Concord grapes were gathered 
October gth. Though the season has been back- 
ward, and of late rather unfavorable for the ripen- 
ing of grapes, still we are very well satisfied with 
the crop, having gathered in all, 7,802 pounds of 
well-ripened fruit, with the exception of a few 
hundred weight that were considered not ripe 
enough for table use, and were made into wine. 
Reports from other vineyards are not so favorable. 
The time has gone by for further improvement this 
year, and there doubtless will be many poorly 
ripened grapes, especially in this section. 

We have fruited several new varieties of grape 
this season, and are especially pleased with the 
Worden and Brant; the laiter is a seedling pro- 
duced by Arnold, of Canada, from the Clinton 
grape. It is a decided improvement on that 
variety, and ripens two weeks earlier—has a re- 
markable sprightly flavor, that can not fail to 
please those fond of that class of grapes. H. T. 

Tuesday, Oct. 12.—Snow was falling before 
breakfast, but this did not prevent the house- 
cleaners from getting up an enthusiastic “bee” to 
clean the reception-room. The furniture was 
removed, the carpet taken up and_ shaken 
vehemently by half a dozen men, the windows 
washed, the floor mopped, the carpet put down and 
every thing put to rights, and all accomplished 
before the whistle sounded for breakfast. Thus 
was fulfilled the old adage, “many hands make 
light work.” 


To those who are interested in the cultivation of 
forest trees, a visit to our Larch-grove would offer 
them much pleasure. It is now only four years 
since we set out the young trees, some five thou- 
sand in number. Yet many of them have attained 
a height of twenty feet or more, and the entire 
grove containing several acres, is developing with’a 
lusty vigor which far surpasses any thing we ex- 
pected. 

The success of this first trial encourages us to 
forest-tree planting in other directions ; already 
there is talk of covering some of our steep 
side-hills with valuable trees, thus converting land 
which now yields nothing at all, into forests and 
groves of evergreen timber. If one wishes to be 
remembered by posterity as a public benefactor let 
him plant trees—fruit trees ; nut trees ; forest trees ; 
and his descendants will rise up and call him 
blessed. It costs but little to plant a tree, and to 
protect it for the first few years, and then it may 
flourish for a century, affurding fruit to many gen- 
erations of little folks, and adorning the landscape 
with its foliage. If you have a waste place and 
dont know what to do with it, plant it with trees. 
It you have a steep side-hill or uncultivated 
ravine, plant them with trees. If you wish to 
shield your dwellings from the cold winds ; plant 
trees, trees, trees! Itis easy enough to thin them 
out after they have grown, but don’t postpone the 
planting, or wait for your children to do it. Now is 
the time. 


Thursday, Oct. 14.—ForR some time past the 
older boys have spent an hour or two after break- 
fast in making chains. It was noticed that their 
interest in the business was rather on the wane; 
so Mr. John—who works with them—set to work 
to furnish a stimulus for their industry. He hit on 
this plan: If they would each make 280 chains 
within a week, they should have a ride to Oneida 





to see the “fast mail train.” This was enough. A 
change immediately came over the spirit of their 
dreams, and every boy was at his place by times in 
the morning, and worked with a zeal worth seeing. 
A week to make 280 chains! my no—not they. 

The week is not up for several days yet, but 
their stint was done days ago, and yesterday they 
had their ride. 

But this is not all of the story. The enthusiasm 
of the larger boys was caught by the little boys ; 
first Pierrepont, and then Richard and Humphrey, 
followed by Dorr and Ruddy, went down to make 
chains. They wanted a “stint” too, and a promise 
from “Mr. John” ofa ‘‘ride to see the fast mail 
train.” The promise was granted and they were 
allowed to set their own stint. They are all zeal; 


‘can hardly be persuaded to go out to play, and this 


morning one of them even declared he would rather 
make chains than eat any breakfast. 

Little fellows, how eagerly they snatch the links 
and fit them into each other, and how their eyes 
snap when they announce “There I have made 
another,” and how each one enjoys telling “ Miss 
Sarah” that he has made forty chains ! 


NEW RULES IN CROQUET. 

WHILE playing a game of croquet the other day, 
we were pleased to find that some new rules had 
been introduced from some source, which seem to 
be an improvement over the old way of playing. 

The first rule 

ABOLISHES THE BOOBY. 

Heretofore, whenever the player has failed to 
make the first “arch,” he was called a “booby,” 
and had to place his ball again at the point of 
starting, and begin as if he had not struck 
at all. 

Now, after the first stroke on the ball, the player 
is counted in the game whether he makes the first 
arch or not, and is subject to all the rules and 
privileges. Of course, the great object in the 
game is to make “points” or arches, but if the 
player who has missed his first arch, finds himself 
near another ball when 

HIS TURN COMES, 
he can roquet the ball just as if he had made the 
first arch; and so with all the players. When- 
ever your turn comes to play, you can roquet any 
ball on the ground, whether you have made a 
point since your last stroke or not. And when- 
ever a ball 
LEAVES THE GROUND, 
it must be brought in at the nearest point from 
where it stops rolling, and put one foot within 
the boundary-line. This rule is absolute, and there 
are no exceptions. It prevents all disputes as to 
where the ball leaves the ground, and places all 
the players on an equal footing. The ball can not be 
considered “in play,” until it is placed according to 
the above rule. This is a delightful game, and 
these new regulations are unanimously adopted by 
our players as quite the right thing to prevent all 
chances for misunderstanding and dispute. 
MALLET. 





OUR EVENING MEETINGS. 

WE have had unusually interesting discussions 
at our evening gatherings, for a few weeks past. 
For the most part, they are of quite an unreporta- 
ble nature, as they pertain so exclusively to home 
matters. We can but give an outline of the various 
subjects : 

—One evening the editors and managers of the 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR offered the paper to the family 
for criticism. They received some very valuable 
hints, as well as much encouragement. Some ex- 
pressed the desire that more narrations of individ- 
ual experience would appear in the CIRCULAR, 
whereupon the editors took occasion to extend a 
general invitation to those present to write out 
their bright experience from time to time, and hand 





itin. It was thought this conversation would have 
the effect to re-awaken the interest of our old con- 
tributors, as well as to enlist new ones. 

—A few evenings ago the following remarks on 
health were made: 

Dr. Cragin said his faith in the power of criti- 
cism to cure disease had been increased by wit- 
nessing the effect of it on a child, lately. Although 
given indirectly, it broke up the disease at once. 

F. W. T.—1 think it would be well to study the 
remarks of Mr. N. tbat ‘strength and health are 
to come through a spirit of unity ;” the idea being 
that the more we get into an individual, isolated 
spirit, the more liable we are to sickness. Our 
real protection from the waves of disease that 
come over us, is to draw together in the spirit of 
unity. 

W. H. W.—That is a good protection from 
evil of any kind. 

ZT. C. M.—I have found that great results can be 
gained by resisting diszase. If God gives me 
work to do, I believe he will give me strength to 
do it. 

D. E. S—We ought to be wide awake to re- 
sist disease. We should take as much care to close 
up all the avenues by which disease can approach 
our bodies as we do to close the approaches of 
spiritual disease to our spirits. 

E. H. H.—The spirit in regard to health which 
has come upon W. C. through Mr. Noyes’s en- 
deavors the past year, has led the Community to 
consider health as a part of our salvation—to think 
of the body as a part of Christ’s work—in a more 
practical way than we have done betore. This 
spirit not only promotes good health and is the in- 
let to vigorous life, but it is wide awake and wise 
in the use of means. 

F. W. S—lIt is important that we get into a 
positive state of spirit, such as comes by having 
a good purpose before us. Doctors who are treat- 
ing diseases and are constantly among the persons 
affected, rarely take the disease. This is in a 
great degree because they have a purpose. They 
have something to do, and they do it. So if we 
have something to fasten our minds on, it will be 
a help to us. 

—Another evening the general subject of hiring 
agents was talked about ; and on the next, remarks 


were made in regard to our own men as agentse 


One remarked that “ Through prayer and seeking 
unto the Lord, we can baptize this service with 
new and fresh life.” And all expressed their sym- 
pathy for those who are obliged to be absent from 
home so much of the time. They were advised 
to keep up their connection with home, by writing 
frequently while out on their trips. 

—A few evenings later a lively discussion on 
** Unifying our Businesses,” occupied a good half 
hour. At the close of the meeting Mrs. R., 
eighty-four years old, who had been suffering from 
a bad cold, said : 

“T should like to speak of the goodness of God 
to me. I have been sick for a week and suffered 
a great deal one or two nights. One night the 
friends did all they could for me and I got some 
rest, but in the night I was taken worse. I had 
been advised to call sume one if I had any trouble, 
but I thought they could not breathe for me. I 
had a bad cough, and various things were given 
me to stop it, but I received no relief. Thursday 
night I coughed incessantly but I said, ‘I am not 
going to take any more medicine, for it don’t do 
any good.’ On going to bed I said, ‘I am not 
going to cough to-night, God strengthening me,’ 
and I didn’t cough all night. Since then my 
cough has been very light. I feel like thanking 


God for his goodness, and the friends for their 
kindness.” 

—Several evenings have been devoted to conver- 
sations on education, These were drawn out by 
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a paper received from Mr. Noyes, in which he 
sketched the outline of a programme for a uni- 
versity. We are not at liberty to give this in full 
now, as Mr. N. has not perfected his plan, but it 
may suffice that the university is comprehensive 
enough to include all branches of industry con- 
nected with the publishing business, from running 
presses to engraving pictures; the fine arts and 
writing of all kinds to be included. The remarks 
which followed the reading of this plan were as 
follows : 

F. W. S.—That may give us a hint at the uni- 
fying center we were wishing for the other evening. 

W. H. W.—That corresponds to the idea I had 
about it. Thinking of the suggestion that there 
was need of a unifying center for all our businesses, 
and looking around to find it, it occurred to me 
that the publishing and printing business was that 
center. I don’t think it is a new thing with us, 
at least theoretically. Mr. Noyes has always re- 
garded that as the center and the foremost of our 
businesses. Every other interest has been held by 
him as an auxiliary or feeder to that great interest. 
If we wish to dignify and exalt our other businesses, 
we can not do better than to organize around that 
great purpose, and keep it steadily in view. What 
the Community was made for , and what our busi- 
nesses are created for, is to promote the great in- 
terest of publishing the truth, communism, and the 
gospel of salvation from sin. We can all unite to 
help that movement forward. 

W. R. [—This is in keeping with the attitude 
Mr. Noyes took many years ago, when he said the 
love of the truth was the king of the passions, 
and the printing and publishing of the truth, the 
king of trades. 

F. W. S—I think this platform Mr. N. has 
put forth is interesting as a broad educational one. 
It affords opportunity of development to every 
one of us. It is not a fancy scheme. 

W. H. W.—The numerous requirements of 
such an education show that our system contem- 
plates a four-walled structure. 

F. W. S.—We have talked a great deal about 
the future university, and have made some attempts 
to realize it, but did not seem to have reached the 
true idea. This comes nevrer to it than any thing 
we have yet had. 

H. F. S.—It seems like a great Community 
confession of Christ. We know that in Christ 
salvation is finished. The great thing the world 
wants is to have it published and proclaimed. 

E. H. H.—Another interesting feature of this 
programme of development, is, that it is useful, 
fruitful, and self-sustaining throughout its whole 
course. 

G. E. C—The problem how to make a course 
of education self-sustaining has been studied a 
good deal, and attempts at a partial solution have 
been made in such schools as Cornell, but without 
success. Several others have started on such a 
theory, but the trouble was they didn’t have a live, 
practical business that would make money and 
draw custom, and so they were abandoned. 

W. A. H.—I1 think this programme shows the 
superiority of the printing to most other trades. 
See how all other trades gear into it. I can’t think 
of any other business that branches in as many di- 
rections as that does. 

F. W. S.—It not only branches out into trade, 
but into literature. Isn’t that a good reason why 
it should be the unifying center of our businesses ? 

E. S. B.—This isa programme that is essential 
to any thing that can truly be called a university. 

W. A. H.—Itis evident that there are advantages 
in combining the practical and the theoretical, as 
will be done in carrying out such a scheme as this. 

£. H. H—The Bible speaks of the Tree of 
Life which yielded fruit every month. Some of 
these educational systems look for fruit only at 





the end of their course. 
fruit constantly. 

W. A. H.—It gives a chance for all. Those 
who are only six years old, as well as those who 
are sixty can all have a part in it. 

W. G. K.—It offers strong inducements that 
will reach the classes that do not take naturally to 
intellectual studies, and they will get a good educa- 
tion when they would not under other systems. 

W. A. H.—1 like to think of our businesses as 
feeders to some such great enterprise. I think 
that is their real mission. 

W. H. W.—It will exalt and sanctify our busi- 
nesses. 

F. W. T.—1 think this programme is eminently 
a practical one, in that it affords a field for all ages. 
It guarantees success. I think one reason of the 
failure of these attempts to establish universities 
based on labor, is the fact that the persons that at- 
tend them have no interest there, except to spend 
a few years and then go away. There is acon- 
stant succession of persons coming and going. There 
is no one that really belongs to the institution. Our 
plan proposes to make education the business of 
life. The persons who are getting an education are 
identified with the institution, or university. It is 
their home and and life. That will secure success. 

E. H. H.—It seems to be a channel leading 
out before us that is in harmony with God’s pur- 
pose—a scheme that he can sympathize with and 
make successful, on and on to eternity. 

F. W. T.—Christ said he was born and came 
into the world to bear witness to the truth. That 
is our objective point. It is what we shall be liv- 
ing for and working for all the time. 

E. H. H.—\ see more and more that this course 
is calculated to absorb all hearts and satisfy our 
ambition. 

F. W. S.—We have a definite object before us, 
and every person, young and old, can aim at that 
object, and make the most of his time in the way 
of education and self-culture. Every bit of such 
work we do will tell. I think there is room for 
real enthusiasm and growth in that line. 


But this one will bear 


[The evening following, conversation continued 
on the same subject : | 

F. W. S—The scheme in regard’ to the new 
university naturally leads on to some further 
thoughts about education. J don’t know but we 
can study this scheme with reference to our part or 
place in it. The educational committee usually 
takes up the subject of education at th s season of 
the year and perhaps will now. I think every thing 
we can do to prepare ourselves will help to carry 
out the programme for this university when we can 
take our part in it. 

W. A. H.—There are some points in that pro- 
gramme which would involve considerable educa- 
tion in languages, literature, and sciences. 

F. W. S.—It is founded on practical business 
art, but it includes school education ; and I thought 
perhaps we could consider the relations of school 
education to that scheme and where it is coming 
in, and what we can do about it. 

W. A. H.—Mr. N.’s scheme is so broad that 
it can profitably use all the genuine education we 
can get. Certainly all the improvement we 
make, old or young, will tell directly or indirectly 
on this grand programme. 

Ek. H. H.—This programme is calculated to 
beget an appetite for useful improvement right 
where every one stands. Nothing will come amiss, 
from handling a pick-ax to reading Greek and 
Hebrew. 

Cc. W. U.—I think this programme will have the 
tendency to check any excessive intellectual am- 
bition so that other departments of human nature 
may be developed. I have thought it was designed 
for that purpose. If not, it comes very oppor- 
tunely. There has been some tendency to estimate 
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that too highly. I think that has been the case 
with me. I am glad to have this broad view pre- 
sented to us, wherein all parts of the human being 
may be harmoniously developed. If we undertake 
to build a wall by itself there is danger of its falling, 
but carry up the four walls together and they will 
stand. 

E. H. H.—\ have faith that the appetite for im- 
provement is something God can give us. It is 
the magnetic thing to me in this new programme 
that it cultivates that appetite. Just consider what 
effect it would have on improvement in the whole 
Community if for the next three months the whole 
Community could be inoculated with a taste for his- 
torical books. Suppose an appetite could be 
cultivated for real investigation, what effect it 
would have in a year’s time on the general improve- 
ment and intellectual development of the whole 
Community. That is where the grace of God 
comes in, and where we must look to God to help 
us, to give us an appetite for general improvement 
and self-culture. I believe that appetite is in the 
spirit of God—in that good spirit that is brooding 
over and leading the Community. It is an element 
of the true revival spirit. 

W. A. H.—I like the idea of looking to God 
for a true appetite. That is the idea in a recent 
Home-Talk. Enthusiasm goes with inspiration, 
therefore a good appetite goes with inspiration. 
We must look to that source for a true purpose. 





A TOUCHING 


INCIDENT. 

WE FIND IN THE VOICE FROM THE OLD 
BREWERY, a beautiful and touching story of a child 
in Albany, and her simple trust in God. Just be- 
fore Thanksgiving-day, Mr. Shaffer, of the Five 
Points Mission, received from the New York Post- 
office—to “‘do with it as he might think best”— 
a note enclosing an envelope addressed to 

“MY DEAR GOD. 
New-York.” 

Opening this, he found a letter written with a 
pencil, all in poorly made capitals, on a small piece 
of soiled paper, in t1e following words : 

“ November 23, 1872. 

“DEAR GOD :—Please send me a cloak, anda 
pair of boots for my little brother, for Christmas- 
night, and I will be a good girl, and I will not 
look. I will go to sleep. 


* Your poor little girl, 
“ec 


MINNIE F. W——. 
Schuyler street, Albany.” 

Through a friend in Albany, he learned that 
Mrs. W. was a widow, an American, and a Pro- 
testant, with two children, a boy of eleven, and a 
girl of six years of age. She took in washing. 
The boy was attending school ; the girl had never 
been to a day-school, but both children were at- 
tending a Mission Sunday-school. The woman 
gave the following account of the manner in which 
Minnie came to write the letter : 

“While the child was amusing herself playing 
with her slate, she said, ‘Mamma, if I write to 
Santa Claus, do you think he will send mea cloak ?’ 
The answer was, ‘If you pray to God perhaps he 
will send you a cloak.’ Then said she, ‘I will 
write to God.’ She then printed the letter with her 
pencil as well as she could, and took her own little 
savings to buy a stamp.” 

“Minnie,” says the Albany friend, “is a kind 
of old-fashioned child, and very delicate. She 
talks a great deal about dying and about God, 
and always wants her brother to share with her 
whatever she has. She had to stay at home from 
Sunday-school last Sunday, because her clothing 
= too thin and poor to protect her against the 
cold: 

Upon receiving these statements, Mr. Shaffer 
enclosed two bright five-dollar bills to Minnie, and 
wrote her a letter, signing it “One of the Lord’s 
servants,” as follows: 

“My DEAR LITTLE MINNIE :—I am very glad 
that you have so much faith in God. That letter 
which you wrote a few days ago, directed to ‘ My 
Dear God, in New-York, was received at the New- 
York Post-office. One of the postmaster’s chief 
clerks, when he saw to whoin it was directed, did 
not know how he could deliver it to the Lord, be- 
cause the Lord is just the same in New-York that 
he isin Albiny. He is in every place the same, 
and not to be seen in any place. 
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“ After thinking some time about it, he opened 
the letter and read it; and then he thought the 
best thing he could do was to send it to one of 
God’s servants ; and so he did, making the request 
that he would do with the letter just as he pleased. 
believing every thing would come out right. The 
gentleman who got the letter showed it to a good 
Christian lady. She borrowed it to let some other 
good friends read it, and in this way quite a number 
of the Lord’s servants came to know about it. 

“Besides this, the gentleman to whom the letter 
was delivered from the post-office, requested a good 
lady to call and see you and inquire into the par- 
ticulars of your mother’s family, to see if every 
thing was right. The Lord knows all things, but 
his servants have to inquire. 

“ When it was found out that your mother is a 
good, hard-working person, and that your brother 
is a good boy, and yourself a nice little girl, and 
that you wrote the letter yourself without any one 
telling you to do so, or showing you how to do it, 
he concluded that the Lord had directed this 
matter, and that your little prayer put upon paper 
must be answered. 

“Now, though this comes to you through the 
post-office, I have no doubt our heavenly Father 
sends it. 

“Remember, also, you do not get the cloak and 
boots, but you get the money to buy them. So 
when. you pray to him for any particular blessing, 
you may not in a direct way get that one thing 
asked for, but if you pray rightly, you will get what 
may be just as good, or even better. God always 
knows best.” 

At the same time, the friend in Albany had col- 
lected some gifts tor Minnie, and took them to her 
with Mr. Shaffer’s letter. Minnie’s surprise and 
delight at the manner in which her prayer was 
answered, would have been a fine theme tor Prof. 
Tyndall to contemplate—L£xtracts from Mission- 
ary Reports. 


The body of John Blackford, an American actor 
who was lost three years ago in trying to ascend 
Mont Blanc without guides, is said by a Swiss 
newspaper to have been found in an immense block 
of ice which recently fell from the mountain. The 
body is thoroughly preserved.—Ga/axy. 


The Swedish wood-carver, Oestergren, favorably 
known in England, is said to be preparing a chess- 
board tor exhibition at the World’s Fair in Phila- 
delphia, the pieces of which are symbolical of the 
struggle between Ultramontanism and the modern 
spiritin Germany. On one side of the board ap- 
pear the Emperor William and the Empress Au- 
gusta as King and Queen, Prince Bismarck and 
the Minister Falk as Bishops; the knights are 
Prussian Uhlans, and the pawns are soldiers and 
recruits. On the other side stands Pius 1X, as 
King, while his Queen is an Abbess holding a wax- 
en taper, well-nigh burned out. The Bishops are 
Cardinals, the Knights are monks riding on asses, 
and the pawns are monks on foot. Oestergren 
was for many years of his life a paper-stainer, and 
it was not until he was fifty years old that he 
passed an examination in drawing at the Academy 
of Arts in Stockholm, and began to draw and carve 
on wood. This is fourteen years ago, and he is 
now celebrated for the grace and originality of his 
productions. 

THE NEWS 

Professor and Mrs. Goldwin Smith are in New-York 
on their bridal tour. Mrs. Smith was a Mrs. Boulton, 
of Canada, 

The Prince of Wales has embarked on his eastern 
voyage. At Paris he was met by President Mac- 
Mahon and Lord Lyons. 

Cardinal McCloskey is about to return to America. 
His farewell interview with the Pope and Cardinal 
Antonelli, is described as very emotional. 

A decree has appeared in the Gazeffe, at Pekin, China, 
conceding hereafter intercourse between the chiefs of 
government departments and foreign ministers. 

A telegram to the Pall Mall Gazette frora Berlin ree 
ports that Germany will demand this year the addition 
of 6,000,c0o0 marks ($1,600,000 gold) to the military es- 
timates. 


The United States has, it is said, notified Spain that 
unless she can end the disturbances in Cuba by Jan. 1, 
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1876, the belligerent rights of the insurgents will be 
recognized by our Government. 


A North Australian paper says that the Chinese are 
going in large numbers to that part of the country. 
There is, however, some hope that they may not be- 
come too numerous, as the native blacks have taken to 
eating them. 

At the semi-annual Conference of the Mormon 
Church which closed at Salt Lake City Oct. gth, Brig- 
ham Young was re-elected President and also Trustee 
in Trust, in place of Geo. A. Smith, deceased. Daniel 
H. Wells was elected First Counselor. 


About noon of Oct. 12, a high wind blew down a sec- 
tion of the unfinished Agricultural Hall on the Centen- 
nial grounds at Philadelphia. The building was about 
one-third completed, and was entirely of wood. The 
accident was caused by the framework having no braces 
on the south side. Eight laborers were injured, five 
seriously. 

Letters have been received from Stanley, who was 
sent by the New-York Herald and London 7Jelegraph 
on an exploring expedition to Africa. Stanley is having 
brilliant success. Some of his white assistants, and a 
large number of his negroes have died of the fever, but 
he is in good health and is able to work hard. He has 
sailed in the Lady Adice along at least three-quarters of 
the coast line of the Victoria Lake, and sends a map of 
it. He denies, however, the existence of Lake Baringo, 
and some other markcd features of that region, which 
the map-makers have taken great pains tolocate. Some 
anxiety is felt lest he may seriously damage the 
geography of those parts, destroying, perhaps, many of 
the beautiful curves of the lately-discovered rivers which 
now show so well in maps. 


Robert Dale Owen has so far recovered his mental 
and physical health, that he has left the asylum and re- 
turned to his home. In the Ictter concerning himself 
which he wrote to Dr. Everts, he said: ‘I find myself 
much more tranquil—less excitable than when I was 
placed under your care. Therefore I do not regret 
what has happened, except in so far as it may have 
given pain or uneasiness to many dear and kind friends, in 
this country and in Europe, who, not knowing the exact 
state of my case, may have imagined my condition to be 
lingering if not hopeless. Noman, under circumstances 
such as mine, can be a competent judge of his own past 
condition; yet it seems to me (taking I think, a dis- 
passionate view of what has happened), that my con- 
dition was not dissimilar to that of my friend alluded to 
above—exhaustion of brain and nerve force by over- 
work at first, and until what [ felt to be arbitrary re- 
straint, tended to irritation.” 


A section of one of the big trees of California is on 
its way to Philadelphia for exhibition at the Centennial. 
It passed through Omaha on the 8th inst., and the Bee 
of that place thus describes it: ‘* The tree from which 
this section was cut, grew in the Kaweah and Kings 
River Grove, near the line of Frensoand Tulare Counties, 
Calitornia, on the west slope of the Sierra Nevadas, at 
an elevation of 6,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
forty-five miles from Visalia, the nearest railroad station. 
‘The age of the tree as indicated by the yearly rings was 
about 2,250 years, the rings being so close on the outer 
edge that it was,almost impossible to count them. ‘Ihe 
height was 276 feet. The diameter, at the surface of 
the ground was 26 feet ; ten feet above the ground the 
diameter was 20 feet; 100 feet above the ground, where 
the first limb projects, the diameter was 14 feet; and 
200 teet above the ground the diameter was g feet. It 
was perfectly sound and solid. The bark averaged one 
foot in thickness, and in some places it was 16 inches 
thick. ‘The bark of some of this species of tree is 3 
feet thick. The estimated number of lumber feet that 
it would make was 375,000, and the number of cubic 
feet about 31,000, enough to make Jumber and posts 
enough for sixteen miles of ordinary fence. The weight 
of the wood when tirst cut was seventy-two pounds per 
cubic fuot, making the weight of the lumber-producing 
portion, 2,232,000 pounds. It took two men ten days’ 
hard work to fell the tree, and when it fell it broke in 
several pieces. ‘This section was taken frum the tree 10 
feet above the ground to 26 feet above the ground. 
The diameter at the base is 20 feet. It was hollowed 
out into a cylinder, and then cut into sections making 
when put together the body of the tree complete, the 


wood thus left being from 6 to 8 inches thick, exclusive 
of the bark.” 
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SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theic own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


* 
Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price= 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oxerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. sy John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 


Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’”” *‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” 
dress on the receipt of $1.00 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. [By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per v« lume. 

Messrs. TrusNEk & Company, Look-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* T'rap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. 11. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 


pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 





Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatusof New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
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